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over the minds of people convinced of the 
ings of this holy Leader, and obstructs the 
ing of Christ on earth as it is in heaven. 
If we indulge a desire to imitate our neigh- 
bors in those things which harmonize not with 
the true Christian walking, these entanglements 
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support their families in a way pleasant to the 
Under the humbling dispensations of the | natural mind, there may be danger of the world- 
Father of mercies, I have felt an inward labor | ly wisdom gaining strength in them, and of their 
for the good of my fellow creatures, and a con-| departing from that pure feeling of Truth, which 
cern that the holy Spirit, which alone can re-| if faithfully attended to, would teach content- 
store mankind to a state of true harmony, may | ment in the Divine will, even in a very low 


CONSIDERATIONS ON TRUE HARMONY. 


with singleness of heart be waited for and | estate. 
followed. 

I trust there are many under that visitation, 

} which, if faithfully attended to, will make them 
§ quick of understanding in the fear of the Lord, 
Sand qualify them with firmness to be true pat- 
terns of the Christian life, who, in living and 
| walking, may hold forth an invitation to others, 
to come out of the entanglements of the spirit of 

| this world. 

That which I feel first to express is, a care for 
those who are in circumstances which appear dif- 
ficult, with respect to supporting their families 
ina way answerable to pure wisdom, that they 
may not be discouraged, but remember that in 
humbly obeying the leading of Christy he own- 
eth us as his friends ; ‘ Ye are my friends if ye 
do whatsoever I command you ;” and to be a 
friend to Christ, is to be united to him who has 
all power in heaven and in earth ; and though a 
Woman may forget her sucking child, yet will he 
hot forget his faithful ones. 

The condition of many who dwell in cities has 
often affected me with a brotherly sympathy, at- 
‘ended with a desire that resignation may be 
labored for ; and where the holy Leader directeth 
0a country life or some change of employ, he 
may be faithfully followed ; for under the refin- 
ing hand of the Lord, I have seen that the in- 
habitants of some cities are greatly increased 
‘trough some branches of busines¢ which his 
oly spirit doth not lead into, and that being en- 
tangled in these things, tends to bring a cloud 


One formerly speaking on the profitableness of 
true humility, saith, “‘ He that troubles not him- 
self with anxious thoughts for more than is ne- 
cessary, lives little less than the life of angels; 
whilst by a mind content with little, he imitates 
their want of nothing.” (Cave’s Primitive Chris- 
tianity, page 31.) 

“It is not enough,” says Tertullian, “that a 
Christian be chaste and modest, but he must ap- 
pear to be so: a virtue of which he should have 
so great a store, that it should flow from his mind 
upon his habit, and break from the retirements 
of his conscience, into the superficies of his life.” 
(Same book, page 43.) 

Though the change from day to night, is by a 
motion so gradual as scarcely to be perceived, 
yet when night is come we behold it very differ- 
ent from the day; and thus as people become 
wise in their own eyes, and prudent in their own 
sight, customs rise up from the spirit of this 
world, and spread by little and little, until a de- 
parture from the simplicity that there is in 
Christ, becomes as distinguishable as light from 
darkness, to such who are crucified to the world. 

Our holy Shepherd, to encourage his flock in 
firmness and perseverance, reminds them of his 
love for them ; “‘ As the Father hath loved me, 
so have I loved you; continue ye in my love ;” 
and in another place he graciously points out the 
danger of departing therefrom, by going into un- 
suitable employments. This he represents in 
the similitude of offence from that useful active 
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deeper, he names the right hand ; “ If thy rig cht 
hand offend thee cut it off and cast it from thee: 

If thou feelest offence in thy employment, hum- 
bly follow him who leads into all Truth, aad i is a 
strong and faithful friend to those who are re- 
signed to him. 

Again, he points out those things which ap- 
pearing ple: ysant to the natural mind, are not 
best for us, in the similitude of offence ‘from the 
eye; “If thy right eye offend thee pluck it out, 
and cast it from. thee.” To pluck out the eye, 
or cut off the hand, is attended with sharp pain; 
and how precious is the instruction which our 
Redeemer thus opens to us, that we may not 
faint under the most painful trials, but put our 
tra#t im him, even in him who sent an angel to 
feed Elijah‘in the wilderness; who fed a multi- 
tude with a few barley loaves, and is now as at- 
tentive to the wants of the people as ever. 

The prophet Isaiah represents the unright- 
eous doings of the Israelites towards the poor, 
as the fruits of an effeminate life ; “ As for my 
people, children are their oppressors, and women 
tule over them; what mean ye that ye beat my 
people to pieces, a and grind the faces of the poor, 
saith the Lord God.’”’ Then he mentions the 
haughtiness of the daughters of Sion, and enu- 
merates many ornaments as instances of their 
vanity, to uphold which, the poor were so hardly 
dealt with, that he sets forth their poverty, their 
leanness and inability to help themselves, in the 


similitude of a man maimed by violence or 


“beaten to pieces,” and forced to endure the 
painful operation of having his face gradually 
worn away in the manner of grinding. 

I may here add, that at times, when I have 
felt true love open in my heart towards my fel- 
low-creatures, and been engaged in weighty con- 
versation in the cause of righteousness, the in- 
structions I have received under these exercises, 
in regard to the true use of the outward gifts of 
God, have made deep and lasting impressions on 
my mind. 

I have beheld how the desire to provide 
wealth, and to uphold a delicate life hath griev- 
ously entangled many, and been like snares to 
their offspring; and though some have been af- 
fected with a sense of their difficulties, and ap- 
peared desirous at times to be helped out of 
them ; yet for want of abiding under the humb- 
ling power of Truth, they have continued in 
these entanglements ; for in remaining conforma- 
ble to this world, and giving way to a delicate 
life, this expensive way of living, in parents and 
in children, hath called for a large supply, and 
in answering this call “the faces of the poor” 
have been ground away and made thin through 
hard dealing. 

There~ is balm, there is a physician; and O 
what longings do I feel that we may embrace the 
means appointed for our healing; know that re- 
moved which now ministers cause for the cries 
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member, ‘the hand ; and to fix the instruction the | of 1 many 1y people to ascend to heaven against their 


oppressors, and that we may see the true har. 
mony restored. 

Behold “ how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.” The na. 
ture of this unity is thus opened by the apostle; 
“Tf we walk in the light, as He [God] is in the 
light, we shall have fellowship one with another, 
and the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth 
us from all sin.” 

The land may be polluted with innocent blood, 
which like the blood of Abel may ery to the 
Almighty ; but those who “ walk in the light as 
C hrist i is in the light,” they know the “ L: amb of 

God, who taketh away the sin of the world.” 

W alking is a phrase frequently used in Scrip- 
ture to represent our jagfrney through life, and 
appears to comprehend the various affairs and 
transactions properly relating to our being in this 
world, 

Christ being the light dwells always in the 
light ; and if our walking be thus, and in every 
affair ‘ad concern we faithfully follow this divine 
Leader, he preserves from giving just cause for 
any to quarrel with us; and where this founda- 
tion is laid and mutually kept to, by families 
conversant with each other, the way is open 
for those comforts in society, which our heavenly 
Father intends as a part of our happiness in this 


world ; and we may experience the goodness and 


pleasantness of dwelling together in unity. But 
where ways of living take place which ‘tend to 
oppression, and in the pursuit of wealth, people 
do that to others which they know would not be 
acceptable to themselves, either in exercising an 
absolute power over them, or otherwise laying on 
them inequitable burdens ; here a fear lest that 
measure should be meted to them, which they 
have measured to others, incites a care to support 
that by craft and cunning devices, which stands 
not on the firm foundation of righteousness : thus 
the harmony of society is broken, and from hence 
commotions and wars do frequently arise in the 
world. 

“Come out of Babylon my people, that ye be 
not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not 
of her plagues.” This Babel, or Babylon, was 
built in the spirit of self-exaltation : * Let us 
build us a city and a tower, whose top may reach 
to heaven, and let us make us a name.’’ In de- 
— from an humble trust in God, and in fl- 

owing a selfish spirit, people have intentions to 
get the upper-hand of their fellow-creatures, pr- 
vately meditate on means to obtain their ends, 
and have a language in their hearts which is 
hard to understand. In Babel the language is 
confounded. 

It is remarkable in this call, that the language 
from the Father of mercies is, “ my people,” 
‘Come out of Babylon my people ! 1” Thus ten- 
der his mercies are toward us in an imperfect 
state ; and as we faithfully attend to the call, the 
path of righteousness is more and more opened 
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cravings Which h: ive not thei ir Ciiaiien | in pure 
wisdom, more and more cease ; and in an inward 
purity of he art, We experience a restoration of | 
that which was lost at Babel, represented by the 
ins pired prophet, in the “ returning pure | 
languag re. 


of 

Happy for those who humbly attend to the | 
eall, ‘ ‘Come out of Babylon my people.” For 
though in going forth we may meet with trials, 
whic h for a time may be painful, yet as we bow 
in = humility and continue in it, an evidence 

It that God only is wise ; and that in wean- 
oe us from all that is selfish, he prepares the | 
way to a quiet habitation where all our desires 

» bounded by his wisdom. An exercise of 
spirit attends me, that we who are convinced of 
the pure leadings of Truth, may bow in the | 
deepest reverence, and so watchfully regard this 
leader, that many who are grievously entangled 
in a wilderness of vain customs, may look upon 
us and be instructed. And O that such who 
have pl nity of this world’s goods, may be faith- 
ful in that with which they are entrusted, and 
example others in the true Christian walking. 

Our blessed Saviour speaking on worldly great- 
ness, compares himself to one waiting and at- | 
tending on a company at dinner: “ Whether is 
greater, he that sitteth at meat or he that se r-| 
veth? Is not he that sitteth at meat ? but Lam 
amongst you as he that serveth.” 

Thus in a world greatly disordered, where men 
aspiring to outward greatness are wont to oppress 
others to support their designs, he who was of 
the highest descent, being the Son of God, and 
greater than any amongst the greatest families of 
men, by his example and doctrines foreclosed his 

followers from claiming any show of outward 
greatness, and from any supposed superiority in 
themselves, or Werived from their ancestors. 

He who was greater than earthly princes, was 
not only meek and low of heart, but his outward 
appearance was plain and lowly, and free from 
every stain of the spirit of this world. 

Such was the example of our blessed Re- 
deemer, of whom the beloved disciple said, “He 
that saith he abideth in him, ought himself also 


80 to walk even as He walked.” —John Wool- 
man. 





WILLIAM FORSTER. 


The late William Forster was born at Totten- 
ham, in Middlesex, on the 23d of March, 1784. 
His parents being members of the Society of 
Friends, he was educated in the principles of 
that religious denomination. We are unable to 
collect any materials illustrative of this portion 
of his life ; but he appears to have entertained 
& sincere and intelligent preference for the 
opinions and practices of the religious body with 
Which he was early associated, ‘and in commu- 


nion with which he spent and closed a consistent 
and useful life. 
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In the year 1817 he marri ted J 
daughter of Thomas Buxton, mc, “of Earl’s 
Colne, in the C ounty of Essex, and sister to the 
late Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart., 
vives him. An only was the fruit of this 
union—William Edward Forster—now a manu- 
facturer at Bradford, a gentleman well 
and hig ghly esteemed in that town. Soon after 
his marriage, Mr. Forster removed to Bradpole, 
near Bridport, in Dorsetshire, where he continued 
to reside till the year 1837, when he removed to 
Norwich, from which date our knowledge of his 
life and character becomes more circumstantial. 

Gifted with a vigorous mind and sound judg- 
ment, and influenced by motives and impulses 
ins pire d by dee P relig rious feeli ing, William Fors- 
ter, at an earby age, took an ac tive part in the 
devotional services of the Friends, and, by those 
With whom he was associated in rel 


who sur- 
son 


known 


igious profes- 


| sion, he was esteemed as a highly-gifted minister 


| 
| 


of the Gospel, and was recognized as such before 
he was twenty-one years of age. Those 
joyed the privilege of his wministrati 


who ene 


hold 


| them in most affectionate remembrance. 


It was not,*however, simply in the meeting- 
house in which he worshipped, that Mr. Forster 
bore his testimony in favor of inward and spirit- 
ual religion. In ‘the fulfilment of his ministerial 
engagement he travelled extensively, not only 
over the United Kingdom, but through many 
parts of Europe, and on the Continent of America. 
His first visit to America commenced in the year 
1820, and occupied five years in its completion. 
During this extended period he labored indefati- 
gably, and visited all the established meetings of 
the Friends in that country. 

His mission, however, was not restricted to the 
members of his own denomination. Sectarian 
feeling and littleness had no lodgment in his 
heart. His Christian sympathies extended to all 
who worthily bore the Christian name, and his 
benevolence was world-wide in its grasp. While 
travelling on the Continent, he made it his busi- 
ness to visit individuals of all ranks and condi- 
tions, and of every ecclesiastical denomination. 
Wherever an opportunity of doing good, and of 
cultivating useful and profitable intercourse with 
the members of other sects presented itself, it 
was never allowed to pass unimproved, and more 
particularly was this the case when any were the 
objects of persecution or trial. These were dili- 
gently sought out by him, and every consolation 
which Christian sympathy could furnish was 
promptly and most zealously administered. One 
of his last missions of this character was to the 
Waldenses, in the valleys of Piedmont, whose 
ancestors, as is well known, endured such fierce 
persecution for the maintenance of their Protes- 
tant principles. We should be glad to give some 
details of this interesting visit; but, in the ab- 
sence of documentary materiale we are unable to 
do more than simply to chronicle the fact. We 
can only add that in his travels, both in Europe 
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and America, he visited almost every institution 
of a charitable or philanthropic character which 
came in his way, encouraging 
in their laudable efforts, suggesting any im- 
yrovements in the management or organizati 
which he considered would increas¢ its ( fhe ik ncy, 
and exhibiting proof of his cordial sympathy and 
co-operation with all who, like himself, were in- 
terested in the alleviation of human suffering. | 
Religious institutions, or rather institutions 
connected with religious efforts, and designed to | 
bear more particularly on the moral and spiritual 
condition of society, were, if of an unsectarian 
and expansive character, objects of his warm ap- 
proval. Of this class was the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, to which he was ard ntly attached. 
Its noble object, and its broad and catholic basis, 
recommended it at once to his adoption, and he 
not only supported it at h yme, but embraced 
every opportunity of aiding its operations when 
abroad. 
To those who had the most superficial aequain- 
tance with the deceased, it is alm 


ost superfluous 
to say that his susceptible nature rendered him 
peculiarly sensitive to the sufferings and priva- 


tions of the poor, and that his benevolent heart ) 
prompted him to suggest or readily concur in | 
any judicious measures for the relief of distress. | 
There was, in fact, scarcely a local charity with 

which he was not more or less connected. Asso- | 
ciated with the late J.J. Gurney, Esq., Mr. 
Thomas Geldart, and others, he contributed his 
earnest and valuable assistance in the origination 
of the Norwich Soup Society, which has con- 
tinued in operation ever since, and conferred im- 
portant benefits on the indigent classes of this 
city, especially in seasons of more than ordinary 
rigor, when the comforts of life were, through 
want of employment or the high price of food, al- 
together placed beyond their reach. He also} 
took a deep and uniform interest in the Blind 

Hospital, the District Visiting Society, and the 

Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, with the latter of 
which he was at different times officially con- 

nected as a member of the Board of Manage- 
ment. 

His efforts, however, for the relief of the des- 
titute, were not restricted to the casual supply of 
their wants by eleemosynary aid. His experience 
impressed him with the importance of encourag- 
ing provident habits amongst the poor, and, with 
this view, he not only paid them frequent domi- 
ciliary visits, but entered cordially into the forma- 
tion of the Provident Coal Society, which has 
proved so great a blessing to the poor, especially 
during the present winter, which will be long 
remembered for its intense severity in connec- 
tion with an unprecedented high price of fuel 
and an increase in the cost of food, which has 
left numbers without the means of preparing it 
for the table. In his visits to the poor he incul- 
cated the advantages of temperance and clevnli- 
ness, and urged upon them the duty of improv- 
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|ing, as far as possible, the condition of their 
| dwellings. The Provident Bedding Associati I 
supported by the contributions of a few individ. 


| uals, an unobtrusive charity, of which not mucl 
| known, was entire ly under his direction ; a1 
| are assured by those who have watched its oper 
| tions, that it has supplied many indigent far 
lies with comforts otherwise unattainable, and 
that those of the poor who hav | then 
selves of its offe red advantages, evil t] ] 
grateful appreciation of the services it has ren- 
dered them. 
In common with all eminent philanthropi 


he felt a deep and abi ling interest in th 
nagement of Houses of Correction, and the re- 
formation of the hapless creatures 
within their walls. At the early par 
Prison Reform had not been inaugm 
gaols were receptacles of wretchedness, vice, and 
guilt, in their most appalling forms. William 


Forster was one of four members of the Society 


immured 
t of his life, 


t “)) wr 
ited, and our 


|of Friends, who, in the year 1813, visited some 


persons in 
cuted ; 


who .were about to be exe- 
learn from an interesting mer 
mpiled by Susanna Corder, tl 


Newgate 
and we 
“it has always been understood that the repre- 
sentation of tl Friends, particularly of Wil- 
liam Forster, first induced her personally to in 
spect the state of the women, with the view of 
alleviating their sufferings occasioned by the in- 
clemency of the season.” It must have been a 
source of heartfelt satisfaction to the deceased, 
that the vivid impressions produced on his mind 
by this visit to the condemned cells of Newgate, 
led him to enlist so effective an agency in the 
cause of prison amelioration. The state of disei- 
pline, at this period, in our gaols—or rather the 


| utter want of it—and the idleness, riot, and vice, 


which were allowed to go uncheoked, were a dis- 
grace to a civilized—not to say Christian—coun- 
try; and the improved treatment of prisoners, 
which has since obtained, shows to what useful 
and important results the efforts of individual 
philanthropy may be conducted when guided by 
Christian principle, and sustained by intelligent 
zeal and untiring perseverance. 

Naturally arising from the attention devoted 
to prison discipline, Mr. Forster’s especial inte- 
rest was excited by the unhappy state of juvenile 
offenders in our gaols. The reformation of this 
numerous and neglected class of criminals was 4 
subject which lay near his heart, and he labored, 
it is believed, to reform the habits and improve 
|the character and pursuits of the youthful in- 
mates of our city gaol. To what extent his ami- 
able intentions were successful, we have n0 
means of knowing, as his modesty rarely allowed 
him to refer to his private efforts ; but the subject 
of reformatory schools was one which frequently 
occupied his thoughts, and he evinced great in- 
terest in the newly-formed institution at Buxton, 
in this county, which he considered to have 
strong claims on public support. 
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The subj ject t of education clai aimed a se share 
of his regard ; and though his own convictions 
led him more particularly to promote the system 
of instruction advocated and adopted by the 
jritish and Foreign School Society, he watched 
with interest every educational effort to elevate 
the character and develop the intellectual capabi- 
lities of the rising generation. 

In the winter of 1846-7, William Forster vi- 
sited [reland under circumstances of peculiar in- 
terest. In the summer of 1846, with a prospect 
f an abundant harvest, the entire potato crop of 
that country, with a few exceptions, was des- 
troyed in one week. The money value of the 
loss, including a deficient crop of oats, was ¢om- 
puted by the Government to amount to sixteen 
millions sterling. The announcement of this 
dreadful calamity did not produce at first the 
alarm which mi ght reasonably have been expect- 
ed. The idea of millions being reduced to starva- 
tion, was not easy to be realised. Many 
hoped that the details of the cal: mity were exag- 
gerated, and others who did not know the abso- 
lute dependence of the vast mass of the Irish 
population on the potato crop, did not believe the 
consequences would be so direful as were appre- 


one 


hended. Soon, however, doubts and hopes were 
dispelled. Proofs of impending famine fearfully 
multiplied. The appalling fact that the life of a 


nation trembled in the balance, soon became pa- 

tent to all, and details of suffering and horr r 
speedily aroused a feeling of universal sympathy. 
All the resources of individual and national mu- 
nificence were speedily called into 


requisition. 
Relief associations were organised, 


large sums of 
money were raised, and the whole machinery of 
benevolence wa 


s put in motion to relieve the dis- | 
tress ofa famishing people. The Indian Relief 
Fund, the Irish Relief Association, the General 

| Relief A ition, and the British Relief 
\ssociation, poured in the proceeds of their res- 
tiv rganizations. Ladies, also, formed as- | 


“lations in diff 


some for supplying clothing, and some for pro 
iting industrial upations among the female 
peasantry ; and, before any comn ittee w 
ed, a large quantity of private contributi 
po ured into every part of the « untry, chik fly 
through the agency of the clergy of the Ksta- 

lish: 1 Church. 

Bory et or at } t pr inent in every en- 
rpri f Chr tian benevolence, it was not to 

expected that the Society of Friends would 
hrink from the fullest participation in this labor 
f lov Towards the close of 1846, a meeting 
f members of that body was convened in Dublin 
to determine upon the course of action to be pur- 
sued in the painful emergency, and, after agree- 
ing to form a s parate organization, a Central 
Relief Committee was ippointed in : Trish 
metrop lis to raise th “dful f ids by su ibserip- 
tions, to obtain authentic fala ition respecting 
the character of the distress in different locali- 
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rent parts of Great Britain, | 
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ties, and to devise the best means of alleviation. 
It is not our intention, however, to detail the ar- 
rangements and plans of co-operation with En- 
gland which were made by this committee to 
carry out its benevolent objects. One of its most 
perplexing difficulties was the acquisition of 
trustworthy information as to the state of the 
more remote districts, and the selection of suit- 
able channels through which to distribute the 
means of relief. From this difficulty they were 
relieved in a great measure by Mr. Forster, who, 

under the impression that it was his duty to un- 
dertake a journey through the distressed dis- 
tricts, conferred with his friends in London on 
the subject, and being encouraged by their ap- 
proving counsel, he started on his errand of 
mercy on the 30th of Nov. 1846. He was ac- 
companied in different parts of his route by En- 
glish and Irish friends, with whom, to use the 
words of the published narrative of the cireum- 
stances, “ he visited the counties 
Leitrim, Fermanagh, Donegal, 

Galway, Longford, and Cavan. Most of these 
counties were closely inspected, and especial at- 
tention was paid to the wild and desolate parts 
of each. It was not until the 14th of April, 
1847, that he completed this engagement ; which 
had been prolonged greatly beyond the expecta- 
tions at first entertained by himself and friends ; 
and which he prosecuted in the depth of a very 
inclement winter, deprived of many of the com- 
| forts to which he was accustomed, and his feel- 
ings often painfully excited by witnessing so 
much misery beyond his power to relieve.” 

In the execution of this arduous engagement, 
which afforded full scope for philanthropic exer- 
tions, Mr. Forster waited upon or saw almost 
every person of influence in the north-west of 
[reland, and stimulated the upper classes in their 
exertions to relieve the distress which surround- 
ed them ; he opened a correspondence with indi- 
| viduals and local bodies in the remote districts, 
and engaged many trustworthy agents for the 
distribution of the funds confided to the com- 
mittee > he Pp rsonally visited the abodes of the 
| famishing, took the full guage of the existing 
wretchedness, and in cases where the exigency 
appeared to demand it, undertook the immediate 


of Roscommon, 
Sligo, Mayo 
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distribution of relief by advances of money. 
The full value of his services in this sphere of 
labor can scarce my be calculated. He hardly al- 


lowed himse If sufficient time for rest and slee P3 
and no atr nospheriec influences, however inaus pi- 


cious, were allowed to damp his ardor or relax 
his exertions. Younger and more robust men 
quailed before the amount of labor through 
which his unflagging zeal sustained him; but 
there was little doubt that he overtaxed his 
strength in the prosecution of his arduous though 
self-imposed task. He was strongly and pecu- 
liarly affected by the harrowing scenes which 


he was called to witness, 
in horror any which 


and which far exceeded 
imacination 


his had pic- 
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tured ; and with the combined effe ct of grief on | 
his tender spirit, and excessive fatigue on his 
physical system, he returned to England, with a 
constitution much debilitated by the severity of 
the exercises through which he had passed. It 
may be int resting to our readers to know that the | 
total amount of relief in money and food pl: aced | 
at the disposal of the Central Committee of the | 
Society of Friends at Dublin, during the visita- 
tion of the famine, was nearly £200,000. The 
supplies sent from America were on a scale of 
unparalleled liberality. 

The subject, however, which awakened Mr. 
Forster’s benevolent feelings, probably more 
than any other, and from a very early age, was 
that of slavery and the slave trade. Against the 
atrocities of the slave system, his spirit, as a man 
and Christian, revolted. He was anactive mem- 
ber of the London Anti-Slavery Society, and 
was ever ready at the call of duty to embark in 
any enterprise which commended itself to his 
judgment to advance the interest of the slave. 
It was on one of these errands of mercy to the 
United States that he was arrested by the hand 
of death. 

In the year 1849, the Yearly Meeting of the 
Friends issued an address to the sovere igns and 
others in authority in Christian states, on the 
subject of the slave trade and sl: avery. Mr. 
Forster offered his services to be the bearer of 
this address to the sovereigns of Continental Eu- 
rope, and, in furtherance of this object, he ob- 
tained interviews with the Kings of Belgium, 
Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, &c., the Emperor of 
Austria, the Queen of Spain, and the President 
of the French Republic. He remained for some 
time in each place, obtaining interviews with 
persons of influence, and circulating information 
connected with the object of his visits and other 
matters of philanthropic intere “4 He was al- 
ways courteously received, and it is hoped that 
his efforts to impress on the mints of the sove- 
reigns of Europe the rights of humanity, were 
not without a salutary effect. 

In the summer of 1853, he undertook, in 
company with his elder brother and two other 
Friends delegated by the Yearly Meeting, to con- 
vey the a ldress of the socie ty to the American 
continent. He had twice before visited the 
United States, and on the second oceasion 
(thoug h that was not the immediate object of his 
journey,) he saw many of the leading senators of 
the Slave States and conversed with them oif the 
subject of s marery. In prosect ution of this last 
engavement, he ‘left home in § September, and in 
company wi “th the other members of the Deputa- IP 
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tion obtained interviews with the President, the 
if most of the Slave States, and other 
f distinction, by all of whom he was well 
On proceeding from Friendsville in 
ssee, where he had had some religious 
residing there, he be- 


Governors 
persons 

receiv’ d: 
Fast Tenne 
service with the Friends 
came so unwell, when sbout eight miles on the * 
ame unwell, when about eight miles on the 
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road, that his fellow travellers found it nece censary 
to stop at a road-side or ferry-house near the 
Holstein river. The attack was of an inflamma. 
tory character, and, from the first, serious ap. 
prehensions were entertained both by himself 
and his companions as to the result; but the 
alarming symptoms had so far subsided at the 
end of the second week as to induce them to 
make arrangements for moving on to Knoxville, 
where more suitable accommodations could have 
been procured. Before, however, this could b 
carried into effect, fever came on, which was fol- 
lowed by stupor, and he quietly passed away on 
the morning of the 27th of January. 

His mortal remains were interred in the 
Friends’ burying ground at Friendsville, and 
those who mourn his loss may take comfort in 
the assurance that, through the merits of the 
Saviour he so faithfully followe d, he has entered 
his eternal rest. 

A gentle spirit has thus passed from among us, 
and one more of “the excellent of the earth”’ has 
escaped from its sorrows and pollutions. Simple, 
but conciliatory in his manners, he was enabled 
to accomplish very much in which men of larger 
pretensions would have failed. He was of a re 
tiring disposition, averse to notoriety, and on that 
account, and not from any want of moral courage, 
his voice was seldom heard at public meetings, 
even in support of subjects in which he was 
warmly interested. An intimate attachment sub- 
sisted between him and Joseph John Gurney, and 
in many respects they were kindred spirits. We 
know not on whom the mantle of either m: ry have 
fallen, but we scarcely expect to see the men who 
will wear it with equal worthiness. Faithfully 
did each of them serve his generation, and 
calmly did the sun of life set on their departing 
moments. —Lynn Commercial Gazette. 


THE INDIAN STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Among the tables in the Census of 1850, as 


just published by order of Congress, is one show- 


ing the number of Indians within the territory 
of the United States at three different periods, 
viz—in 1789, 1825, and 1853. The total num- 
ber in 1789, was 76,000. In 1825, 129,366. In 
1853, 400,764. 

We subjoin the names of the tribes and the 
distribution for the two last periods, as derived 
from the best authorities : 


Names of Tribes, and Location in 1225. 


No. 
800 


or 
3719 


1553. 


St. John’s Indians, Maine 
Passam: _— dies, do. 
Penol sc ot ; do. 

larshpee, Massachusetts, 
Herring's Pond, do. 
Martha’s Vineyard, do. 
Troy, 


217 
$20 
1() 
540 
50 
490 
800 
50 


do. ° 
Narragansetts, Rhode Island, 
Mohegan, Connecticut, 
Stonington, do. 





‘ary 
the 
ma- 
ap- 

airy 


self 
the 
the 
1 to 
lle, 
ave 
be 
fol. 


On 


the 
and 
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the 
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Groton, do. . e 50 
Senecas, . New York, + 2,325 
Tuscaroras, do. é ‘ 253 
Oneidas, do. 1,096 
Qnondagas, do. ‘ 446 
Cayugas, do. ‘ 90 
Stockbridges, do. 973 
Brothertons, do. . 360 
St. Regis, do. ‘ ; 300 
Nottoways, Virginia, . 47 
Catawbas, South Carolina, 450 
Wyandots, Ohio, 542 
Sh: uwnees, do. S00 d 
Si necas, do 551 ) 
Delawares, do. . . 80 
Ottowas, do. ‘ 377 
Wyandots, Michigan Te rritory, 37 
Pottawatomies, do. 106 
Chippewas and Ottowas, do. . 18,473 : 
Menomonees, do. 3,900 
5,800 


9200 
cro 


vv0 
1,400 


247 | 


7,000 
° 900 


2.708 


766 


Winnebagos, do. 
Miamies and Eel River, Indiana, 1,073 
270 
Kaskaskias, do. : ; 36 


6,400 


Menomonees, Llinois, 


9200 | 


oro 
23 io 


Sacs and Foxes, do. 
Pottawatomies and Chippewas, 
Indiana and Illinois, . 8,900 

Creeks, Georgia and Alabama, 20,000 

Cherokees, Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee and North Carolina 

Choctaws, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, ° . 


4.680 
25,000 | 


9.000 


> 9 


19,13 


17.000 | 
4, 709, 
3,000 | 


91.000 
Chickasaws, Mississippi, 3,625 
Seminoles, Florida, 5. 000 
Biloxi, Louisiana, 55 } | 
Apolashe, do. ° 

Pascagt ulas, do. ° 9 | 
Addees, do. + | 
Yattassec 8, do. 

Q shattees, ] 
D lawa "es, 

Choctay 

Shawnees, 
Natchitoch 
Quapaws, 
Piankeshaws, 
Delawares, } 


law. 


1 51) 
137 | 


£941 | 
100 | 
814 | 
1,375 


od 


7 000 lt 
8500 


tian Indians, ‘ , : 165 


| peculiar law, 


2 | freeze upwards 


deg. 
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1 Ottoes and Milasounies, 
Omahas, 
Pawnees, 
Oneidas, . * ‘ 
_ | Stockbridges and Munsees, 
Creeks, 7 E 
California Indians, 
Oregon and Washington Indians, 
Utah Indians, 
New Mexico Indians, 
Texas Indians, 
Indians of Missouri v: alle y) 
Indians of the plains or Arkan- 
sas river, 


11,500 
45,000 
29,000 
43,430 


20,000 


Whole number of both sexes 

and all ages, 129,366 400,764 
EDUCATION IN LOUISIANA. 

The Louisiana State Superintendent of Schools 

has recently visited all the districts of the State, 


| and has published a long report on the state of 


education. He says that, in several parts of 
| the State, the local directors, or school com- 
mittees, were found to be totally incapable of 
performing the duty assigned them, “ /or the 
very potent reason that they themselves do not 
know how to read or write.’ A large proportion 
of the teachers’ warrants contained the marks, 
| instead of the signatures, of the school com- 
mittees. More than two-thirds of the members 


| of the school committees in several districts could 


| not sign their names.— Massachusetts Spy. 


LAW OF FREEZING WATER—BEAUTIFUL 


ADJUSTMENT. 

There are many well known laws of matter, 
which have the appearance of being divinely pro- 
vided for the benefit of man. Thus, by a very 
the rivers and fountains in our cli- 
mate are prevented from freezing to any great 
] pth. The effect of heat upon bodies is to ex- 
pand, -_ cold to contract them. If this law 
was CO erations, in respect to water, 
ice W vuld commence » to form at the bottom of 
lakes, rivers, and brooks,then they would rapidly 
and de oo every living thing 
therein. This is provided ag inst by a peculiar 
The water in our rivers and lakes, above 
10 degrees Se hr. > W hene xpos d to a greater de- 
gree of cold, ools rapidly at its surface, which 
| surface water is condensed and sinks. This pro- 
if surface cooling and sinkin g goes on rapid- 
ly until the whole been cooled to 40 
| which is 8 de g the freezing point. 
Below this temperature » the chilled surface of 
Wi ite r, instead of condensing into less bulk, ac- 
expands (becomes light r) and remains at 

ld is very imperfectly pro- 
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water hi as 
ab ve 


-_ lly 
35 and the « 


ownwards. The surface in the end 
1 the ice may thicken, but at the depth 
r fect below, the temperature is not under 
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40 deg., which is indeed high er compared | 
with that which we frequently experience in our | 
atmosphere during winter. 
below 40 deg., obeyed the same law which it 
does in cooling to that point, our rivers, streams | 
and lakes, would become masses of 
which our warm summer would make but little 
impression, and the cheerful climate which we 
now enjoy would be less comfortable than the 
f®zen regions of the poles. Upon such delicate 
and beautiful adjustments do the order and har- 
mony of the universe depend.—NScientijic 
American. 


FRIENDS’ 
PHILADELPHIA, 


REVIEW. 
FOURTH MONTH 15, 1854. 
Notwithstanding the notices previously given of 
our beloved friend William Forster, a space is al- 
lotted in the present number to an account, con- 
siderably more extended than any previous one, 
of his labors and character, extracted from an 
English paper, which seems to show the estima- 
tion in which he was held by those among whom 
the greater part of his life was passed, and to 
whom of course he was intimately known. This 
may be considered as the testimony of his neigh- 
bors and acquaintances, but it is presumable that 
we shall be favored with a more ample and appro- 
priate memorial of his life and gospel labors from 
some department of the religious society to which 
he belonged, and to the service of which he devoted 
so large a part of his time, and the energies of his 
highly gifted mind. 
man, 


The life and labors of sucha 
if correctly described, must furnish many 
instructive lessons to those who are striving to fol- 
low in the path which he trod? Whether we 
view him as a minister of the gospel, as a dispen- 
ser of charity to those who were suffering the pri- 
vations of famine, or as the advocate of the des- 
well 


whom has 


pised and down-trodden slave, 
anxiously 
? 


may we 


enquire, upon his mantle 


fallen? or who is willing to take it up 

Piety Promotep.—This work is now printed 
and will be ready for delivery after next week. 
scribers can then obtain their copies by applying to 
William Evans, No. 134 South Front street, 
Dock 


Promoted heretofore published, this edition con- | 


Sub- 


above 
street. Besides the eleven parts of Piety 
tains a new Introduction and an Appendix, con- 


taining numerous narratives compiled from the 
Memorials published under the direction of Phi- 


ladelphia Yearly Meeting, and from other sources, 


making together about 180 pages of new matter. | 


The work is for sale at Friends’ 
84 Arch street, 
copy, 


300k Store, 


dollars for 


No. 
a single 
It is 
gether 1824 pages. 


price three 
or seven copies for eighteen dollars. 


in four volumes, making to 





If water in cooling | 


ice, upon | 


= friends will please to observe that the plan 
was adopted in the early stages of this periodical, 
|of publishing the obituaries of none but those 
| who were members of our religious Society, and 
If notices of 
not exceeding four or five years old, 


fully or neafly grown to maturity. 
children, 
or persons not in membership, have 
»d this it 


oversight. As this has been our rule, 


ever ap- 


| peared in paper, must have been an 


it is hoped 


that no unfavorable construction will be put upon 
the omission of such notice in any particular case. 


Diep,—At Easton, Maryland, on the 3lst ult., 
Epitu, relict of Dr. Thomas H. Dawson, in the 
63d year of her age. This dear friend, with a 
meek and quiet spirit, was concerned to maintain 
the doctrines and testimonies of our religious so- 
ciety through much privation and trial. Her 
heart and house were open to receive her friends. 
She was a much loved and honored mother, and 
it has been her practice, since their meeting has 
been discontinued, to have her children (both 
married and single) collected together at her 
house, on First day morning, and spend an hour 
in reading the Holy Scriptures, and in silent re- 
tirement before the Lord. 


—, At his residence in Queensbury, Warren 
county, New York, on the 3lst of First month 
last, Witt1aM B. Carpenter, in the 52d year of 
his age, a member of Queensbury Monthly Meet- 
ing. His sickness was a protracted one, which 
he bore with Christian resignation, and quietly 
departed without a struggle, leaving a comforta- 
ble hope that through adorable mercy he has 
been permitted to enter into that rest prepared for 
the righteous. 


— In Winslow, on the 22d of 
month last, Saran C. Varney, wife of 
ney, and daughter of John Cartland, 
years. Although suddenly called 
friends have the consoling belief 
was peace. : 


Twelfth 
Levi Var- 
aged 41 
away, her 
that her end 





At the same place, First month 8th, PHese 
NicHoxts, daughter of Stephen Nic hols, aged 26 
years. She bore a long illness with cheertfulness, 


and died i in peace. 





At the same place, First month 24th, Jony 
CARTLAND, aged 78 years. He was seized with 
paralysis, which de prived him of speech, but was 
mercifully favored W ith his senses, and gave satis- 
factory evidence that he was ready and willing 
to meet the great change. The above-named 
| Friends were esteemed members of V asselboro’ 
Monthly Meeting. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, 

The stated Annual Meeting of the Bible 

tion of Friends in America, will be held at the 

Committee-room, Arch st., on Seventh day evening, 

| Fourth month 15th, 1854, at 8 o’clock. 

| Friends generally, of both sexes, are invited to 

i attend. Jonn Carter, Secrtary. 
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NEW LITHOGRAPHIC 










lay the 10thof Fifth month next. Applications 
for admission may be addressed to Jonathan Rich- 
ards, Superintendent, at the School, orto 
CHARLES YARNALL, 
Secretary of the Board of Managers, 
25-tf. 







3d mo. 





WANTED. 

The committee having charge of Friends’ Es- 
tablishment among the Shawnee Indians, are de- 
sirous of e mploying two young men to labor on 
the farm, (practical farmers are desirable.)— 
They also want to engage a teacher in the School, 
and a female to assist in the family; a middle 
aged man and his wife for teacher and assistant 
in the family would be preferable. Application 
to be made to Simon Hadley, or John Hadley 
Sligo, Clinton County, Ohio, who will give any in- 
formation necessary. Friends of good character, 
and of religious experience are desirable. 








































WEST TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer session of the school will commence 
ou Second day, the ist of Fifth month next. The 
pupils will be conveyed by railroad to West Ches- 
ter, where conveyances will be waiting to take 
them and their baggage to the school, on the arrival 
of the morning and afternoon cars, on Second day, 
the Ist, and Third day, the 2d of Fifth month. The 
cars leave the depot, south side of Market street 
above Eighteenth street, (formerly Schuylkill Fifth 
street,) at 74 0’clock, a. m., and 4 o'clock Pp. Mm. 
The agent of the school will be at the railroad depot 
on Secondand Third day afternoons, and will furnish 
pupils with tickets, and accompany them to West 
Chester. Those who go by the morning train will 
be furnished with tickets by a person in attendance. 




























































































irom Philadelphia to the school, including baggage, 
will be one dollar 


scl 











1olar at the school. 


All baggage should be dis- 
tinctly marked West 


ggage 
-town, and with the name of 
the owner, and should be sent directly to the rail- 
road depot. Regmentes for admission must be 
nade to Joseph Snowdon, Superintendent at the 



























































No. 84 Arch street, where a ll small packages for the 
pupils left before 12 o’clock on the Seventh d ays, 


will be forwarded. All letters for pupils and others 


























West-town Boardi ing School, West Chester P. ¢ 
Chester Co., Pa. Postage should be pre-paid, ou 
packag es should be distinctly marked and put up 
& secure manner, 80 that their contents will not be 
able to be lost by handling. The stage will leave 
W st Chester during the S; ummer sé for 
school, on Second, Foort hand Seventh di ays, on the 
arrival of the afternoon cars from the city, and from 
te school to West Chester on the same days, to 
ineet the afiernoon cars to Philadelphia. The fare 
‘or each passenger to and from West Chester by 


























$310 ny 





























DRAW INGS Ss OF WEST | the stage, will be 25 cents. 


TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Copies may be obtained at tht Book Store of 
Peter Thompson, N. W. corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets. Price 25 cents. 

4th mo. 15.—2t 

HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 
Tue SuMMER TerM will commence on Fourth 


39 Market. St. Philadelphia | 


To those who procure tickets as directed, the fare | 


, Which will be charged to the | 


school, or Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, 84 Arch | 
Street, Philade sip lia. 
The West-town office is at Friends’ bookstore, 


at the school, should be sent by mail, directed I 


the | 
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W hen special convey- 
|ances at other times are provided atthe sch ool, 
an extra charge will be made. 


West-town, Third mo., 1854. 


WHAT DOES THE PEACE SOCIETY SAY NOW? 


Such is the question that is frequently asked 
in these days, in every variety of tone, from that 
of grave anxiety, to triumphant scorn. To that 
question a distinct and unhesitating reply shall 
be given, which, it is hoped, the questioners of 
every class will have the fairness to read and to 
ponder with attention and candor. The Peace 
Society then, says, now, with undiminished em- 
phasis, what it has ever said, That war, however 
disguised and varnished, is an unchristian, bar- 
barian, and brutal practice; that an appeal to 
physical force to decide questions of disputed 
right, is no less irrational in principle, or unsatis- 
factory in result when employed by two nations, 
than when employed by two individuals; and 
that men can no more expect to reap justice, 
truth, or liberty from the ferocious conflicts of 
the battle-field, than they can hope “to gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles. 

The Peace Society says, moreover, that if Eu- 
rope is now on the eve of a terrible and protracted 
struggle which may roll back the cause of civili- 
zation for half a century, it is only the natural 
and necessary result of the system against which 
it has constantly protested, but which the govern- 
ments and nations of Europe have carefully fos- 
| 
| 





tered during thirty-eight years of peace; a system 
which treats as an absurdity too gross to be se- 
riously entertained, every effort and expectation 
of bringing civilized and Christian communities 
to live side by side in any other relation than that 
| of armed and mutual defiance; or to re spect each 
other’s rights from any better principle or metive 
than the fear of each other’s strength and fero- 
| city; and which consequently employs the inter- 
vals and resources of peace, not in trying to con- 
| solidate the nations into unity and confidence by 
establishing r between them some approac h toa 
system of international jurisdiction, but in urg- 
ing forward with redoubled activity enormous 
preparations for fighting, as though a state of war 
| must ever continue the natural and normal con- 
dition of humanity. 

If those who have thus carefully sown the 
| seeds of mutual distrust, irritation, and jealousy 
among the nations, are now about to reap the ap- 

propriate harvest of a bloody and barbarous strife, 
the Peace Society is, assuredly, not the fitting 
obj yjyect to be b lamed or snee red at. For more 
than thirty years it has never ceased, by all such 
humble agency as it could commend, to urge 
with the utmost earnestness upon both govern- 
ments and people, the wisdom and duty of anti- 
cipating and providing for emergencies like that 
which is now impe nding, with such portentous 
doom, over the face of -E uurope. Year by year 
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has it renewed its remonstrance, and said, “ Why 
not employ this lucid interval of peace, when 
men’s minds are not delirious with passion, when 

national animosities are partly lulled, to promote 
some system of stipulated Arbitration, by which 
differences between states may, like those be- 
tween individuals, be brought within the cogni- 
zance of certain rules of justice and right, instead | 
of being left to the blind hazard of what has been 

most truly called International Lynch Law? The | 
circumstances and the temper of the times are 
eminently favorable to such an enterprise. The 
discoveries of science are rapidly annihilating the | 
material obstacles which separated the nations 
from each other; the interests of commerce are 
binding them every day in closer relations of de- 

pendence: the growth of intelligence and pro- 
gress of civilization, are doing ‘something, we | 
may hope, to humanize their hearts ; increased | 
intercourse is correcting many hereditary and ir- | 
rational prejudices of the past, and teaching a | 
juster and more generous appreciation of each | 
other’s character and motives. Is it right then, 


is it rational, that when the people are thus ap- | 
proximating ‘each other, and, under the action of | 


great Providential laws, like kindred drops, are 
mingling into one,’ that ‘their governments should 
be perpetuating and aggravating, year by year, 
the old inheritance of barbarism, which recog- 
nizes as the only safe basis for international rela- 
tions, a reciprocal dread of each other’s armed | 
forces; and the only settled and regular means 


of adjusting international differences, an appeal | 
to the wager of battle? Let the attempt at least | 


be made, to see if, in regulating the intercourse 


. . } 
of nations, the authority of Jaw, in some form, 


may not be gradually substituted for the supre- 
macy of brute force.” 

Such is the language which the Peace 
has held; 


suggest. 


ture, of statesmanship, o f commerce 
forming a public opinion throu; _— Europe, 
which may encourage, or even constrain, the go- 
vernments to recognize and embody the princi iple 
it recommends, in conducting the affairs of na- 
tions. Those to whom the appeal was thus made, 
could not justly pretend to despise this sugges- 
tion, as the dream of a few obscure and weak- 
minded men, seeing that it. has employed the 
thoughts, and secured the sanction, of many of 


the ablest and profoundest mints that have ever | 


been engaged in the discussion of political affairs. 
The names of Sully, Grotius, Liebnitz, Rousseau, 
Kant, Fichte, Be nthe am, Mill, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Ch: anning, and others hardly less illustrious, 
who stand sponst rs for the necessity and practi- 
eability of forming some system of stipul: ited ar- 
bitration as a substitute for war among civilized 
nations, might surely have sufficed to secure for 
the proposal a calm and respec tful attention. If} 
the statesmen and diplomatists of the leading na- 


Society 
° | 
such the proposal it has ventured to 
In support of this suggestion it has in- 
voked the aid of relig rion, of philosophy, of litera- | 


, to assist in | 
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tions of Christendom, instead of intriguing about 
royal marriages, and the maintenance of a pre- 
ponderating ‘influence against each other in the 
petty courts of Europe, ‘and perpetually exaspe- 
rating international jealousies by a pernicious 
rivalry in the increase of their armaments, had 
| | employed, with earnestness and good faith, some 
portion of their time and talents “during the long 
peace we have enjoyed, in providing against the 
terrible hazards of an European war, by bringing 
their respective governments to agree to some 
common form of judicial reference “for disputes 
that might arise between them, is it not probable 
| that the difficulties of the Eastern question might 
| have been quietly and peaceably adjusted ? 
But we are asked, “ What does the Peace So- 

ciety say to the issue of the practical experiment 
| made of its boasted scheme of arbitration in the 
| present quarrel? Has it not been, in fact, tried 
to the utmost? Has not diplomacy exhausted 
its resources in negotiation, as well as wearied out 
| the patience of many ardent patriots, who think 
‘that there would be much more national honor 
in slaughtering Russians than in writing proto- 
cols?” In reply to this question, the Peace So- 
| ciety says, That while feeling most deeply grate- 
ful to the Government for the earnest and perse- 
vering efforts they have made, in the face of 1 
little popular clamor and obloquy, to echt a 
pacific adjustment for the Eastern complications, 
the method they have adopted does not in the 
smallest degree resemble the plan of arbitration 
which the Peace Society has so often, and so 
earnestly, pressed on the adoption of the go- 
'vernments. In two most essential respects do 
the two methods differ. In the first place, the 
| Peace Society’s plan, by requiring the nations, 
while yet at peace, to enter into positive enga, 
ments by treaty to submit their disputes to a1 rb 
tration, provides a means for the solution of 
te ‘rnational difficulties before thes 
have been aggravated into almost hopeless exas- 
peration by angry s criminations, by the clamor- 
ous outcries of popular passion, and by th 
acts of a hostile or menacing nature ‘from which, 
it is alleged, the contending parties 
treat without loss of honor and dignity. On this 
| point the Society insisted, in the v« ry last me- 
morial they presented to our own Government, in 
the following language :— We respectfully sub- 
mit that there is a great and manifest 

in binding the parties beforehand 

treaty, to adopt such a reference; | 
| very "kno wledge that an obli gation of this 
exists, and the d ‘lay that would 1 

involved in submitting the matter to th: 
| ment of arbitrators, would serve to 
| temporary exc itements which have 

to rash counsels and injurious deeds, } 

nations into war prematurely, on the 

the national honor had been too far compromised 
to admit of a friendly and pacific adjustment.’ 
To say that arbitration is of no use because it maj 
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fail when attempted after the quarrel has burst 
forth into public notoriety, and all parties con- 
cerned are inflamed to the highest pitch of angry 
passion, is no more rational than to say, that it is | 
useless to urge upon men habits of sobriety and | 
temperance, because such counsel would be treated | 
with contempt and insult by those who are already | 
in the midst of a drunken debauch, with every 
faculty of reason and conscience drowned in the | 
brutal delirium of intoxication. 

But the method of negotiation which has been | 
lately attempted in the East of Europe, differs | 
from that of the Peace Society still more widely | 
in the fact that it is an armed negotiation, based, 
in fact, not upon an appeal to reason or justice, | 
but upon an implied threat of violence. When a | 
third nation interposing its good offices between 
two others that are at variance, thinks fit to en- 
force its counsel upon one of them by an armed 
demonstration, it 1s obvious, from that moment, | 
that it abdicates its function as a mediator, and | 
becomes itself a party to the quarrel. No result | 
can ensue from such an interposition, except to | 
add fuel to the fire of angry passion, and to en- 
large the area of hostilities; just as no good ef- 
fect could be expected in private life from the 
mediation of an individual who would seek to 
adjust a difference between two neighbors by 
flourishing a cudgel in the face of one of the par- 
ties, and threatening him with personal violence 
if he did not accept the terms proposed. 

Again, the Peace Society has not ceased to 
warn the governments and peoples of what must 
necessarily follow from the maintenance and per- 
petual augmentation of their enormous standing 
armaments during peace. “This sytem,’’ it has | 
said, “‘which corrupts and demoralizes society, 
weighs so heavily on the resources of the people, 
and threatens with bankruptcy the national ex-| 
cheque rs of almost every country in Europe, sO 
far from being a guarantee of peace, is the very 
nursery of war. The evils arising out of it are 
so manifold and obvious, they are increasing so 
rapidly year by year, and are full of such terrible 
menace to the future interests of European soci- 
ety, that they ought to alarm its leading states- 
men into the inquiry, whether they can devise 
no method of escaping from such direful conse- 
quences. Men cannot expect to accumulate im- 
mense heaps of the most inflammable materials, 
without rendering perpetually imminent the 
danger of a conflagration. The old maxim which | 
forms the corner-stone of modern international 
statesmanship, ‘If you wish for peace, you must 
prepare for war,’ is one that contradicts the com- 
mon sense and common experience of mankind. 
As well say, ‘If you wish for sobriety, prepare 
for drunkenness.’ By the setting apart of an 
immense number of men to learn the art of war, | 
Whose very existence as a body depends on the 
‘ssumption that other nations are the enemies 
of their own, and whose personal and professional 
interests are directly involved in promoting an 








| 


active state of warfare, you render a secure and 
lasting peace impossible, and place in the way of 
rulers a powerful temptation to disturb the peace 
of the world, for the gratification of their own am- 
bition, or resentment, or caprice. The public 
opinion of Europe, therefore, should be stimu- 
lated to demand a simultaneous reduction of these 
standing armaments during peace.” Such, again, 
is the language whivh the Peace Society has held. 
And have not the events of the last few months 
furnished most impressive illustrations of the 
soundness of these views? For what has been 
the real ground of alarm throughout Europe, that, 
notwithstanding the mighty interests arrayed in 
favor of peace, war was, from the first, almost in- 
evitable, but the knowledge that there are every- 
where great masses of armed men, in readiness 
to be precipitated in a moment at each other, in 
obedience to the choler or caprice of any one of 
the governments involved in these intrigues ? 
And war itself first broke forth, not because ne- 
gotiations had been closed, or the possibility of a 
pacific solution had been abandoned, but because 
enormous armaments on either side having been 
brought into presence, inflamed by national ani- 
mosity and religious fanaticism, the influence of 
the mediating powers could not restrain them 
even until the issue of pending negotiations were 
known, from furiously rushing against each other, 
from the mere animal instinct of fighting. S§ 
much for the theory that extensive preparations 
for war are the best preservatives of peace. — 

No less strikingly has the present crisis illus- 
trated the necessity which exists for a Peace So- 
ciety in this country, were it only to aid in the 
meral education of the people on the question of 
Peace and War. This, indeed, it has ever con- 
sidered as its chief mission; for until the popu- 
lar mind of Europe has been taught just views 
on the criminality and unutterable folly of war, 
as well as its disastrous influence on all the high- 
est interests of humanity, it is in vain that go- 
vernments are disposed to pursue a pucifie policy. 
Such conduct may be the very means, as has fre- 
quently happened in the history of this country, 
of exposing them to odium and reproach. The 
first and most urgent duty, therefore, 1s to pre- 
duce a conviction in the mind of the community 
generally, which shall be sufficiently firm to pre- 
vent their being carried away from the interests 
of peace by vague fears and jealousies, or the im- 
pulse of a vehement and unreasoning passion. 
The Peace Society has frequently been told that 
its labors in this respect were quite unnecessary, 
at least in this country; that whatever might be 
the case on the continent, here all men had a set- 
tled horror of war. But, unhappily, we find, at 
this moment, in the warlike temper of a large 
body of our countrymen, the most abundant de- 
monstration that its teaching on this point is far 
from being superfluous 

But there are some who affect to say, (though 


it is scarcely necessary to notice so preposterous 
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a eharge,) that the Peace Society has been the 
means of bringing about the present E marepean 
difficulty ; their active promulgation of the doc- 
trines of peace having encouraged the Emperor 
of Russia to make his aggressions on Turkey. It 
would be far nearer the truth to say, that the war 
party in this country who raised the foolish out- 
ery about a French invasion, which. threatened 
to produce a fatal alienation between us and our 
neighbors, and-which the Peace Society, amidst 
unmeasured obloquy and reproach did its utmost 
to discredit and oppose, are responsible for hav- 
ing tempted Russian ambition to seize that mo- 
ment of division and weakness among the western 
powers for the accomplishment of its own ends. 
But this kind of paradoxical accusation, which 
charges those who are seeking to remedy some 
great moral or social evil with having aggravated, 
if not produced it, is an old device, which has 
been practised so constantly by the opponents of 
every species of improvement, that it has lost by 
repetition any force which its startling audacity 
may once have given it. The West India 
planters always declared that the exertions of 
Wilberforce and Buxton tended more than any 
thing else to rivet the chains and worsen the 
condition of the slaves. The American slave- 
holders repeat the same story in reference to the 
Anti-Slavery party and Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
Clergymen have written pamphlets to prove that 
the British and Foreign Bible Society was un- 
dermining the Church and encouraging infidelity. 
The promoters of education have been charged 
with fostering crime, idleness, and immorality. 












The patrons of vaccination were accused of magazines, if the slabs be unusually thick. 


spreading disease and death among the people. 
And so, in perfect harmony with the same prin- 


this ‘something i into silver and gold. 


share of these precious rewards. 


REVIEW. 


Practical applic ation treads so ions ‘ly on the 


heels of science in these our busy days, that no 
sooner does the thinking man discover something 


new, than the commercial man tries to convert 


Unluckily 


the thinking man does not always obtain his 
So far as re- 
gards slate, we can hardly assert that any very 
decided or novel discovery has been late ly made 
in the geological position ‘and relation or quantity 
of available slate; but there certainly have been 
many notable improvements in the mode of ob- 
tainment. The improved management of the 
blast; the skilful arrangement of the terraces in 
the quarry ; the construction of a well-graduated 
railway from the quarry to the shipping port ; the 
quick transit from pl: xce to pl: ace b y the construe- 
tion of go-ahead vessels ; the ap plication of steam 
power to the mechanical sawing and planing, and 
turning, and grinding and polishing of slate ; the 
ingenious process of enamelling—all act as so 
many impulses, tending to an increase in the use 
of this material. Noone with open can 
fail to see indications of this increase. Here 
and there and everywhere we now meet with slate 
pavements, slate terraces, slate wall, slate cisterns 
and tanks, besides the ordinary application for 
roofing. But there are also new modes of em- 
ploying slate for steps, balconies, larders, wine- 
cellars, dairies, skirtings of rooms, linings for 
damp walls, wine-coolers, bread-troughs, pick- 
ling-troughs, pig-feeding-troughs, grave-stones, 
tombs and monuments, clock-faces, sun-dials, 
sinks, filters—even strong rooms and powder- 

j It 
is acircumstance of immense value, in respect to 
many of these applications of slate, that slabs 


eyes 


ciple, the friends of peace are now charged with | can be obtained so large as fifteen feet long by 


having produced war, by urging upon the nations | 
the humane spirit and pacific principle s of Chris- 
tianity. ‘Our opponents,” says Burke, in re- 
ference toa similar accusation brought in his | 
time against those who were opposed to the} 
American war, “take a ground which is very | 
absurd, but very common in modern practic e, | 
and very wicked—which is, to attribute the ill-| ) 
effect of ill-judged conduct to the 
that had been used to dissuade us from it.’ 

Fhe rald of Peace. 





SLATES. 


[Concluded from page 422.] 


There is, we believe, a little example of quar- | Vv: vantageously the employme nt of large 


ry visiting made easy—not af Bangor—but at | 
another slate-quarry in North Wales. At Tan-y- 
Bwlch (oh these names!) near Ffestiniog, there 
is the lovely park of Mrs. Oakley and a tourists’ 
hotel ; and we have heard of a sort of tourists’ 
truck a wed upon the tramway for the use of the 
hotel visitors ; but of this we cannot speak from 
personal knowledge. Instead, however, de- 








of 


seribing my ee quarry, let us rather ve tice | 
a few facts in the subsequent history of the sl 


eight in width, and as flat as a billiard-tab le; 


| nay, the very billiard-table which we here bring 


into comparison owes its own flatness to the true 
level produced by the laminated structure ot 
slate. How many million of feet pressed upon 
the south transept threshold of the Hyde Park 
Palace, we cannot exac tly say ; but the use of 


late as a pavement was exc ellen tly illustrate d 
arguments there ; 


for it would require more millions of feet 
than any calculating boy could reckon, to ‘7 ss 
a slate pavement into holes, so close and hard and 


durable is this material. The baths and wash- 
houses—those e3 cellent results of : 1 mingling of 
good sense with good feeling—ex hibi t very ad- 

slabs of 


slate in places where water is splas sh ed about. 
We are enamelling everything now-a-days. 
Ve were wont, not many years back, to be con- 
tent with daguerreotypes in ordinary form, but 
now we must have them enamelle d. Our boot 
and slippers, if blacked with the stimable 


~ 


ine 


composition, fully equal to the hi i st japan var- 


” 
nish, and ws arranted to keep in any climate, 
used to content us; but now, forso: th, they must 
be enamelled. Our cooks were accus lt 
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value al » honed iron saucepan, or stewpan, or | 
kettle in its undisguised metallic state ; but now 
it must be veiled over with enamel. And slate 
use d alway 3 to be slate, pur et svi wple, but now 
it is not unfre que ntly enamell d; and good rea- 
son there far as concerns irén and slate 
er may be said for daguerreotypes and | 
, for the adoption of this enamelling pro- 
rs =aeme Li is a ? cies of glass or glazing 
it b. th shields th sieditnchane | 
ical _— ma enables it nity to receive the 
adornment of color. Slate has come out with 
startling splendor under this new modeof treat- 
We have seen slabs for a bath-room rep- 
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| resenting various marbles inlaid after the style 
, of Florentine mosaic; candelabra to imitate por- 
S phyry; a billiard-table with thelegs and frame | 
1 enamelled to imitate various marbles; a circular | 
l S tabl swith a top representing black marble inlaid | 
e with lumachelle and jasper; a P destal imitative | ; 
0 of porphyry; with a pseu lo-black marble plinth ; 
e chimney-pieces representing black and green | 
n marbles; inkstands and ink -trays similarly imi- 
re tative of costly marbli S. { hos who profess an | 
te intense dislike of shams m iy pere hance disap- 
ns prove of these sham p rphyric s and marbles; 
or but it may at the same time be urged that 
n- slate is so hard and so durable as to be better | 
e- for many purposes than any kind of marble. | 
or Supposing beauty can be produced, durability and 
k- cheapness are certainly obtainable; and these | 
es, three form an admirable trio; the latter two ren- 
Is, ler slate useful, while the first renders it sae 
er- mental. It deserves also to be borne in ee) 
It that slate is lighter than marble, bulk for bulk 
to So great is the strength imparted to slate by its 
rbs lamellar structure, that it is estimated at ae 
y times the strength of stone flags of equal thick- | 
le : ness; and a slab only half an inch in thickness, 
ing even to so great a length as eight feet, hasstrength 
ruc sufficient for a great variety of constructive pur- 
of poses. To enamel this substance is an art and 
pon mystery which requires the cunning skill of the 
ark workman with the fiery aidof afurnace. A co- 
' loring pigment of some kind is laid upon the 
ted slate, and this, by exposure for several days to a 
feet temperature between three hundred and five hun- 
ess dred degrees of Fahrenheit, becomes so tho- 
oad roughly burned into the slate as to be scarcely 
wh eradicable. 
of When Bill Barlow breaks his slate-pencil, and 
od. invests a little capital in the purchase of more, 
s of he does not know—and in all probability he does 
: not care—that the pencil is slate as we il as his 
lave. slate itself; he would not unlikely give a flat de- 
ot nial tosuch an assertion. The schoolboy slates— 
but those used for writing—do not differ in any con- 


siderable degree from roofing-slates; the quality 
is a little finer in the first instance, and the sur- 
faces receive a careful grinding; the pieces are 
in the first place reduced by cleavage to sheets, 
or leaves or films as thin as‘can safely be fitted into 
the wooden frames, and then the smoothing is ef- 
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fee ted. At the quarries boys are employed in 


into thin lay- 
ers, and it is said they do the work better than 
men. ‘The kind of slate used for pencils is much 
softe r—it contains a little carbon, which lessens 
its stony - iracter and increases its marking or 
tracing acti There is very little lamellar or 
scaly structure, and the slate can—as Bill well 
cut with a knife. The pencils called 
Dutch are formed of harder slate than the oth- 
ers, and are fashioned into cylindrical pieces for 
use. 

Despite what we might expect to the ¢ ontrary, 
slates are the most lady-like of all the 


\ m ine ral 
substances. What other 


can boast of queens, 
and duchesses, and countesses, and ladies—to say 
nothing of lm pe rials? The slaters tell us that 


a queen is three feet long by two feet wide; that 


|a duchess is two feet long by one in width; that 


a countess is twenty inches long by ten wide ; 


and that a lady, a simple lady, is sixteeu inches 
ng by eight in width. All this is very peer- 
and heraldic ; the four kinds take rank ac- 
cording to their dignity in the 

a queen would be a very Queen 


ce 


peerage. ‘True, 
Dollalolla, who 
should be half as broad as she is long, like these 
duchesses, countesses, and ladies; but the slate- 
queen presents a still more ample ratio in width, 
All these ladies, however—like the clown who 
has been crushed under an enormous weight on 
the stage—are remarkably thin from front to 
back: regular flats, in short. And then these 
ladies are subjected to square measure ; for we 
find that a hundred and 





seventy-six countesses 
will only cover as much square space as a hun- 
dred and twenty-seven duchesses, while it re- 
juires no less than two hundred and « eighty sim- 
ple ladies to cover an e jui al space. 
on it is that the dignity of peeresses varies as 
the f their dimensions—a law which 
Mr. Debrett and Mr. Burke would never have dis- 
covered. The greater dignity of a duchess is fur- 
ther shown by this fact, that a smaller number 
of copper nails is required to fasten down a hun- 
dred square feet of duchesses, than a smaller 
area of peeresses of lower degree—only two hun- 
dred and fifty-four ; whereas three hundred and 
fifty-two are ‘needed for countesses, and two hun- 
dred and eighty for ladies. All alike, hewever, 
duchesses and countesses and ladies—are des. 
tined to be fastened down with two nails each. 
The mode of treatment, as a slater's book just 
tells us, is very unceremonious indeed :—“ The 
sides and bottom edges are trimmed, and the 
nail-holes punched as near the head as can be 
done without risk of breaking, and at a uniform 
distance from the tail.”—Hlousehold Words, 
Fame is a plant that comes late to maturity, 
and never flourishes more vigorously, takes 
deeper root, or puts forth more luxurious 
branches, than after it has been checked in its 
early youth. Kirt. 


We thus see 


square of 
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MASSACHUSETTS LIQUOR LAWe 


‘The whiskey press are rejoicing over the deci- 


sion of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts de- 
claring the fourteenth seetion of the Prohibitory 
Liquor Law of that State unconstitutional. But 
from the following, which we copy from the Com- 
monwealth, it will be seen that the decision is 
not against the principle of search, seizure, and 
confiscation, but the method by which it was ae- 
complished by that act. We doubt not the 
Legislature at this or the next session, will reme- 
dy the objections : 

“(Chief Justice Shaw, in the Supreme Court, 
this morning, delivered a long and elaborate 
opinion, concurred in by the whole Court, that 
the fourteenth section of the Liquor Law, which 
provides for the seizure and destruction of spirit- 
uous liquors kept for sale contrary to law, is un- 
constitutional and void. 

The Chief Justice, in commencing, was care- 
ful to say that this decision does not affect the 
validity of other provisions of the statute, various 
prosecutions under them having, 
already sustained by the Court. He also fully 
admitted the power of the Legislature to provide 
for the destruction of spirits or other property, 
held for purposes in violation of law. But, he 
said, that the Court considered that this four- 
teenth section did not provide such protec- 
tion against searches and seizures, and such a 
mode of trial, as the Constitution guaranties. 
The Court considers this section unconstitutional 
mainly on the following grounds : 

1. That no person was required to be named 
in the complaint as the owner or keeper of the 
liquor complained against. 


2. That the section authorizes the seizure of 


any liquor found on the premises, and not merely 
that complained against. 

8. That under this section a person might be 
convicted and fined or imprisoned without any 
complaint being made against him setting forth 
any offence. 

4. That the section makes no provisions for 
any trial of the offence of keeping liquor for 
sale; but authorizes a party to be punished for 
his offence, on a presumption of guilt, unless he 
proves himself innocent. 

This decision is a very important one; but it 
should not discourage the friends of temperance. 
The other provisions of the statute, which have 
already passed the ordeal of the Supreme Court, 
afford powerful and effectual means of suppres- 
sing the sale of spirits. Their efficacy has been 
already well tested. And this opinion of the 


Supreme Court itself suggests the mode of pro- | 


viding for searches and seizures of liquor, which 


shall not be obnoxious to the objections which | 
have ovérwhelmed the fourteenth section of the | 


present law. Can we hope for such an amend- 
ment of the statute by the present Legislature?” 
Ind. F. Dem. 


in fact, been | 
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IMPORTANT DECISION. 

| The Paris (Mo.) Mercury, gives an account 
of a decision made at the February term of th 
| Monroe County Court, in that State, affirming the 
validity of an important provision of the act ad. 
| mitting Missouri into the Union. It appears that 
| a negro, named Armstead, represented to be of 
good moral character, emigrated to Missouri from 
Virginia, some three or four years ago, and ap- 
plied to the County Court and obtained a license 
to reside'in Monroe County, under the provisions 
of the statute made and provided. Proceedings 
were commenced in the aforesaid Court for the 
purpose of revoking the license of said free negro, 
| alleging as a cause for revocal, that he had emi- 
grated from Virginia in violation of the statute 
of 1847, which declares that no free negro or 
mulatto shall come to the State under any pre- 
tence whatever. A motion was filed moving the 
Court to dismiss the proceedings, because the 
statute of prohibition was unconstitutional and 
void—that the statute was enacted in violation 
of the solemn compact entered into with the Con- 
gress of the United States by Missouri, upon her 
admission into the Union. 

The question was elaborately and ably argued 
by James Carr and W. J. Howell, Exqs.; Mr. 
Carr contending that the proceedings should be 
sustained, and the license revoked, because the 
prohibitory statute was constitutional and proper. 
Maj. Howell contended that Missouri was bound 
by her own solemn compact and agreement, by 
which she had pledged herself never to pass any 
law prohibiting any citizen of any one of the 
States of this Union from emigrating to Missouri, 
and enjoying all the privileges of citizens of like 
class in that State The Court sustained the 
motion, and dismissed the proceedings, declaring 
that the Legislature had no right to disregard 
and violate the solemn compact entered into by 
Missouri in order to be admitted as a State of the 
American confederacy ; and therefore that the act 
prohibiting free negroes and mulattoes from emi- 
grating to the State was unconstitutional and void. 





FEARFULNESS AND FORTITUDE. 


Fear is an infirmity, which if suffered to gain 
the ascendency, is most enslaving to the mind. 
| To secure our children from all unnecessary and 
imaginative fears, they should, as far as possi- 
| ble, be guarded from every thing likely to excite 
sudden alarm, or to terrify the imagination. 
| Stories about ghosts, apparitions, extraordinary 
| dreams, and all other gloomy and mysterious 


tales, should never be named in their presence. 
How cruel, then, purposely to excite in them 
false terrors ; as by threatening them with “ mad 
dog,” or “black man who comes for naughty 
children,” &c. Or, in order to hinder tiem from 
touching what they ought not, to tell them “it 


will bite.” By such means, they may acquire 
| imaginary terrors, that may accompany them 
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throuch life. For it is a well- aesee: fact, that 
there are many sensible persons who are slaves 
through life to the terrors of darkness, in conse- 
quence of their having been frightened when 
children, by the foolis h stories of ghosts and ap- 
paritions bei ‘ing seen in the dark. Here ghosts 
and darkness are associated together in child- 
hood, and impressed by the passion of fear: ard 
though reason in riper age hag pointed out the 
absurdity, it has not always been able to extir- 
pate the fear. 

By guarding children from useless féars, one 
step is gained towards the cultivation of forti- 
tude; yet another and important one is, to infuse 
into the system of education 4 certain portion of 
resolution and hardihood; to train up those en- 
trusted to us to be inh: abi tants of a world, in 

which they are to meet with pain, sickness, dan- 
gers, and sorrows; and in which, consequently, 
self-denial and fortitude are essential. While we 
wish t6 avoid every appearance of unkindness 
and want of feeling, let us not err, by adopting 
too tender and enervating a system. Let us dis- 
tinguish, and maintain the distinction, between 
the wants of nature, and those of imagination ; 
bring up our children as little dependent as pos- 
sible upon bodily indulgence and luxuries; ac- 
custom them to the plainest food, to beds not too 
soft, airy rooms, and, as far as their constitutions 
will allow, to hardy habits. 

For children to have every thing done for 
them, tends to enervate the mind, and render 
them helpless beings, unab le to contrive for 
themselves. The “I can’t,” with which chil- 
dren are apt to reply to commands given them, 
is rarely to be admitted. J. Morr. 


For Friends’ Review. 


TO THE MEMORY OF HANNAH PAUL. 
Not on the scroll of earthly fame, 

Nor yet with trumpet sound, 
The record of thy worthy name 

With memory now is found. 


Thy walk with God we call to mind, 
That humble path so bright, 

Where Christian spirits ever find 
The source of purest light. 


Beneath its ray—thy early day 
Was dedicate to heaven; 

And ere life’s noon had pass’d away, 
The Pledge of Peace was given. 


Yes! honor’d one! ’twas thine to know, 
*Mid cares and duties here, 

That sweetest pleasures ever flow 
Where truth is shining clear. 


Thine was-the heart and thine the hand, 
By generous deeds to prove, 
Obedience to the wise command 
Of Him whose name is Love. 


Whose voice upon thy spirit’s ear, 
In softest whispers came, 

And choicest blessings mingled there, 
With the great Giver’s name. 
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“Thine was the wide and open door 
To all who served the Lord; 

Thine the extended mantle o'er 
The lovers cf his word. 


With these on pi ilgrimage below, 
Thy spirit joy’d to tread ; 

Nor turned aside when tears of woe 
Were in that pathway shed. 


Bold where the Truth required it, 
Firm in the Master’s cause; 

Thine was the soul to brave it, 
?Mid Zion’s threatened wars. 


An upright pillar in thy day, 
The church could justly own 
The shining of thy —anlie ray, 

Within her sacred dome. 


And though upon thy evening brow, 
Nature with trembling hand, 

Had laid those mental powers low 
Which age could not remand ; 


And with the twilight’s dimness, 
Thy soul hath passed away ; 

Yet in the spirit’s clearness, 
Christ was thy guiding ray. 


The vacant chair but tells us 
That fairer scenes of bliss, 
Await, with pleasures endless, 

The soul redeemed from this. 


And with the sainted ones above, 
The ransomed round the throne, 

Where all is holy light and love, 
Hath thy winged spirit flown. 


THE OLD COTTAGE 


Oh! the old, old clock, of the household stock, 
Was the brightest thing and neatest ; 


CLOCK. 


Its hands, though old, had a touch of gold, 
And its chime rang still the sweetest. 

*T was a monitor, too, though its. words were few, 
Yet they lived, though nations altered ; 

And its voice, still strong, warned old and young, 
When the voice of friendship faltered! 

« Tick, tick,” it said—* quick, quick to bed— 
For ten I’ve given warning ; 

Up, up, and go, or else, you know, 
You’ll never rise soon in the morning !’’ 


A friendly voice was that old, old clock, 
As it stood in the corner smiling, 

And blessed the time with a merry chime, 
The wintry hours beguiling ; 

But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock, 
As it called at daybreak boldly, 

When the dawn looked gray o’er the misty way, 
And the early air blew coldly; 

“ Tick, tick,’’ it said—* quick, out of bed, 
For five Ive given warning ; 

You’ll never have health, you’ll never cet wealth, 
Unless you’re up soon in the morning.”’ 


Still hourly the sound goes round and round, 
With a tone that ceases never ; 

While tears are shed for the bright days fled, 
And the old friends lost for ever! 

Its heart beats on—though hearts are gone 
That warmer beat and younger; 

Its hands still move—though hands we love 
Are clasped on earth no longer! 

* Tick, tick,’”’ it said—to the church-yard bed, 
The grave hath given warning— 

Up, up, and rise, and look to the skies, 
And prepare for a heavenly morning !”? 
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The popular feeling in Prussia is strongly in 
favor of the English and French, and the govern- 
ment 15 greatly alarmed at demonstrations of a 
yurpose to force it into the war against Russia. 
es has recognized the neutrality of Sweden, 
on the terms insisted on by the latter power. The 
King desires the strictest maintenance of neutral- 
ity, while the people desire war eet Russia. 
The Crown Prince is at the head of the war party. 

But little news has been received from the seat 
of war. Several engagements between small par- 
ties of the belligerents have taken place, rad = al 
gen erally in the defeat of the Russians. Omer 
Pacha is to have the general direction of military 
affairs, both in Europe and Asia. He had remo- 
ved his head-quarters from Shumla to Rustchuck. 

A plot for a rising of the people of Poland has 
been discovered. 

The Greek insurrection has been ina great 
measure suppressed. 

Cuina.—News from Hong Kong to Ist mo. 20th, 
have been received. These accounts state that 
the revolutionary army had approached within 
six miles of Pekin, being in possession of a cause- 
way leading directly to Pekin, with no formidable 
— interv ening between them and that city. 
The Tartar Emperor had ordered the Imperial 
treasures to be removed to Shing-king, a has 
made Monkden his capitol forthe present. The 
exports of tea and silk are much greater than 
those of former years. 
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on the Kozta case was received and read. The 
7th being private bill day, but little business of 
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| general interest was transacted. 


House or Representatives.—On the 5t! 
J. R. Chandler presented the memorial of the Se- 
lect and Common Councils of Philadelphia 
ting forth the inconvenience arising from want of 
room for the business of the post office, and ask- 
ing Congress to remedy the evil. In Committee 
of the Whole, the same gentleman made an able 
speech against the Nebraska bill. On the 7th, the 
billestablishing amailroute between New Orleans 
and San Francisco, was taken up, but was post- 
poned, a quorum not being present. 
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PennsyLvania Lecistature.—lIn the Senate, on 
the 5th inst.. a bill to regulate the granting of li- 
cences in this city, was passed. The general im- 
provement bill was also passed. The bill to re- 
gulate the sale of intoxicating drinks by grocers, 
was passed on the 6th. The ‘bill to pooksbit, the 
sale of intoxicating drinks was taken up, and af- 
ter a spirited debate, the Senate voted to insist on 
its amendment and appoint a Committee of Con- 
ference. Ayes 24, Nays 6. 

On the 7th, the bill to regulate the hours of la- 
bor in factories was taken up, and, after several 
amendments passed finally. It prohibits the em- 
ployment of minors in factories fora longer period 
than ten hoursa day. The bill sapplementary to 
the act-incorporating the Sunbury and Erie Rail- 
road passed finally. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 5th, the 
Senate liquor bill was non-concurred in. The bill 
authorizing the sale of the main line of the public 
works occupied most of the sessions of the 6th 
7th and 8th. Numerous amendments were pro- 
posed and rejected. A motion to fix the minimum 
price at $11,000,000, was agreed to on the 8th. 





